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The Physical Geography 
of the Sea. 


Lieut. Maury has already won a 
distinguished reputation as an explor- 
er of science, in association with the 
National Observatory, and his recent 
work, upon “The Physical Geography 
of the Sea,” will cause no diminution 
of his well-earned fame. In this 
work he has presented us the result 
of profound study and observation, 
acute analysis, and logical deduction, 
throwing valuable light upon naviga- 
tion and the physical causes bearing 
upon it, in connection with the laws 
which regulate the winds and currents 
and other phenomena of the sea. It 
will doubtless exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence upon nautical science, and 
consequently upon the maritime en- 
terprise whichis prosecuted upon the 
ocean. 

It appears that the treatise is in some 
measure based upon the facts indicat- 
ed by “The ind and Current 
Charts,” which were constructed from 
the collected experience of navigators, 
respecting the winds and currents 
which prevail in different parts of the 
ocean. The charts, thus founded up- 
on the observations of successive na- 
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vigators who recorded the observa- 
tions made at thetime, are ascertained 
to be of practical advantage in deter- 
mining what would be the circum- 
stances bearing upon any particular 
voyage, and have tended to diminish 
the duration of voyages, by enabling 
mariners to select their courses accor= 
ding to the indications of the chart. 
It was formerly customary for na- 
vigators to take their courses by what 
were termed “track charts,” which 
defined the tracks of previous voyages, 
and thus the ocean was coursed by 
prescribed roads, which were pursued 
with almost as little deviation as the 
turnpike roads of the land. In conse- 
quence, with a view to the solution to 
improved tracks, and the more 
thorough exploration of the ocean, in- 
ducement was proffered, through the 
agency of the National Observatory 
at Washington, for masters of vessels 
to send an abstract log of their voy- 
ages to the Department, on condition 
that they should be provided with a 
copy of the charts and the sailing di- 
rections founded upon them. The 
result thus far has been an improved 
knowledge of the best tracks of na- 
vigation, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of the time employed and the 
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distances required to be sailed in such 
courses, 

From the advantages which had 
been derived from those observations, 
and the probable benefit of their con- 
tinuance, the General Government in- 
vited all the maritime States of Christ- 
endom to a general conference, with 
a view to a uniform system of obser- 
vation of the character which has been 
described. On the 23d of August, 
1853, the conference was held at 
Brussels. It was constituted of re- 
presentatives from the United States, 
England, France, Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, 
and Portugal. 

A uniform plan of observation 
which should be conducted on board 
the vessels of the respective countries 
was recommended. Co-operation in 
the same cause was subsequently 
proffered by Spain, Prussia, Hamburg, 
the republics of Bremen and Chili, 
and the empires of Austria and Bra- 
zil. The minute records of meteoro- 
logical and other observations which 
will doubtless be made’by the vessels 
of those nations, will probably furnish 
the basis of more improved charts. 

The present work contains precise- 
ly those scientifiz observations and 
deductions which might be anticipated 
from the investigations to which allu- 
sion has been made; and they relate 
to the circulation of winds and cur- 
rents, the temperature and depths of 
the sea, its inhabitants, and the phen- 
omena which it sometimes assumes,— 
We are presented with a philosophi- 
cal view of the Gulf Stream, which 
the author terms one of the most 
marvelous things in the sea; he calls 
it “a river in the ocean,” whose banks 
and bottom are of cold water, and 
whose current is warm, withits foun- 
tain in the Gulf of Mexico, and its 
mouth in the Arctic Seas; with a 
speed more rapid than the Mississippi 
or the Amazon, with waters as far 
out from the Gulf as the South Caro- 
lina coast, of an indigo-blue, yet the 
track so distinctly marked that its 
line of junction with the common sea 
water can be discerned by the eye; 
the water of a quality which appears 
to. possess but little chemical affinity 
with tho ordinary water of the sea.— 


The actual causes which have pro- 
duced the Gulf Stream have not been 
ascertained. A theory has been start- 
ed that it draws its current from the 
Mississippi—a theory which has been 
exploded. Others have maintained 
that it is produced by the eacaping 
waters which have been forced into 
the Caribbean Sea by the trade winds, 
the pressing of those winds upon the 
water forcing up into that sea a head 
for the stream, a cause which the 
writer does not deem adequate to the 
effect. ] 

It would seem that this current ex- 
ercises an important agency in the 
physical economy of the ocean. The 
Niagara is an immense river, descen- 
ding into a plain, and its channel is 
lost as it unites with Lake Ontario; 
but the waters of the Gulf Stream, to 
quote the language of the author, 
“like a stream of oil in the ocean, 
preserve a distinctive character for 
more than three thousand miles.”— 
Constituting a species of conducting 
pipe, it is supposed to exert an influ- 
ence upon climate. He remarks that 
itis now no longer to be regarded 
merely “as an immense current of 
warm water running across the ocean, 
but as a balance-wheel, a part of that 
grand machinery by which air and 
water are adapted to each other, and 
by which the earth itself is adapted 
to the well-being of its inhabitants.” 
It is termed by mariners the “weather 
breeder” ot the North Atlantic Ocean, 
being swept by the most furious gales; 
while the fogs of Newfoundland, 
which so much impede navigation, are 
believed to be derived from the vast 
bodies of warm water which are car- 
ried through it to that sea. 

We are informed that several years 
ago, inquiries were set on foot by the 
British Admiralty regarding the 
storms which prevailed in certain 
parts of the Atlantic with disastrous 
results to navigation, and the conclu- 
sion to which the investigation arrived 
was, that they were “occasioned by 
the irregularity between the tempera- 
ture of the Gulf Stream and of the 
neighboring regions, both in the air 
and water.” This ocean river appears, 
however, to have been formerly a sea 
mark of navigation more generally 
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than at the present time, in conse- 
quence of the greater skill of sea- 
men and the greater accuracy of 
nautical instruments in our day. As 
early as 1770, the move rapid voyages 
which were made between our own 
country and Europe by one class of 
vessels than by another, were sup- 
posed to have been caused by the 
knowledge of the track of the Gulf 
Stream. 

Another important office performed 
by this current is, that it furnishes a 
refuge which supplies a summer hert 
in mid-winter to mariners, on their 
approaches to our northern coasts, 
from the snows and tempests of that 
season. 

A consideration of the nature of 
of the atmosphere constitutes an im- 
portant part of the geography of the 
sea, As there are ascertained to be 
uniform currents in the sea, so also 
there are regular currents in the at- 
mosphere. ‘i'wo zones of perpetual 
winds extend around the earth, which 
blow continually, and are alleged 
by the author to be as constant as the 
current of the Mississippi. The laws 
which regulate the winds are uniform, 
and so are their general courses.— 
Their primum mobile, or original 
cause, is ascribed to heat; but other 
causes in combination act upon them. 

We are likewise presented—in con- 
nection with a view of atmospheric 
laws—with a consideration of the red 
fogs which are sometimes met near 
the Cape de Verd Islands, as well as 
of those showers of dust which are 
precipitated in the Mediterranean, 
termed “Sirocco dust,” and by others 
‘African dust,” since they are usual- 
ly driven by winds supposed to pro- 


ceed from the Sirocco Desert, or some _ 


other parched portion of Africa. Al- 
though the vessel may be a hundred 
miles from land, these showers of 
dust—of a bright cinnamon color— 
frequently fall. in such quantities as 
to cover the entire sails and rigging. 
We are presented with philosophical 
arguments indicating whence these 
showers proceed, and how they are 
blown from the shore and circulated 
_ through the atmosphere. 

A considerable portion of the vol- 
ume is devoted to a consideration of 
“the magnetism and circulation of the 


atmosphere.” It is maintained that 
heat and cold, rains, clouds, and sun- 
shine, are distributed over the earth in 
accordance with uniform laws. In- 
deed, the influence of magnetic forces 
—a subject which has formerly been 
but partially investigated—is consid- 
ered in its relation to the circulation 
of the atmosphere, and even the ef- 
fect of geographical configurations of 
territory, is traced in its influence up- 
on climate. 

We are told that the sea, like the 
air, has its system of circulation; and 
that there are currents running hither 
and thither, modifying submarine cli- 
mates, which, like those of the land, 
furnish resorts for different classes of 
the inhabitants of the ocean. It must 
be admitted that the circulation of the 
waters bears a shade of analogy to san- 
guineous circulation, although the pre- 
sent state of knowledge upon the sub- 
ject appears to be somewhat meagre. 
Proof of the circulation of sea water 
is even derived from the existence of 
those minute iusects that have quarri- 
ed from the sea those coral islands, 
reefs, and beds which abound in the 
Pacific Ocean, constructing shell-like 
groves, grottoes, and palisades amid 
the crystal depths, and which without 
currents supplying new drops for their 
aliment, would have perished in the 
very drop of water in which they 
were produced. Hence, we say, 
says the author, “ that the sea has its 
system of circulation, for it transports 
materials for the coral rock from one 
part of the world to another, its cur- 
rents receive them from the rivers, 
and hand them over to the little mason 
for the structure of the most stupen- 
dous works of solid masonry that man 
has ever seen—the coral islands of 
the sea.” 

Light, heat, electricity, and magnet- 
ism, are the forces which are supposed 
to cause circulation to the atmosphere; 
but electricity and magnetism are be- 
lieved to perform an important office 
in giving dynamical force to the wa- 
ters in the system of circulation.— 
Marine currents are believed to de- 
rive their motive powers from heat; 
but the author assumes that an active 
agency in the system of marine cir- 
culation is exerted from the salts of 
the sea, through the medium of winds, 
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marine plants, and animals. In refer- 
ence to the influence of animal life 
upon marine circulation, it is remark- 
ed that a single little insect secretes 
from a single drop of water a certain 
amount of solid matter, constituted of 
lime, for his cell. By this subtraction 
the specific gravity of this drop of 
water is changed, and it must accord- 
ingly be displaced by another drop, 
and it moves about until the original 
specific gravity is recovered; and here 
we find one of the principal elements 
of circulation derived from animal 
life. Thus it is that these minute 
insects perform their part in the econo- 
my of creation. 

As the sea is divided into regions, 
characterized by pecnliar winds, the 
clouds perform important offices rela- 
ting to the production of rain and 
snow, and causing variations of cli- 
mate. In that part of the work treat- 
ing of the geological agency of the 
winds, the author concludes that the 
vapor which is condensed into rains, 
for the valley of the great American 
lakes of the northwest, as well as the 
Mississippi valley generally, and 
which is carried off by the St. Law- 
rence, is not derived from the Atlantic, 
but is taken off by the southeast 
trade winds of the Pacific Ocean. 
The precise depth of what is denom- 
inated “blue water,” is unknown.— 
Soundings of great depth have been 
reported by officers of our navy—one 
of 34,000 feet, and another with aJine 
of 39,000 feet. Minute insects have, 
moreover, been brought up from a 
depth of more than two miles below 
the sea level—a portion of that varie- 
ty of animalcule, some of which 
cause the sea to glowas by the influ- 
ence of phosphorescence. Charts 
indicating the temperature of the At- 
lantic, in its various parts, have been 
constructed from actual observation. 

It appears that the highest temper- 
ature of the sea occurs during the 
month of September, and the lowest 
in the month of March; while upon 
the land February is deemed the 
coldest,and August the hottest month. 
It is likewise maintained that the cli- 
mate of our own hemisphere is modi- 
fied by the curve of the line against 
which the sea dashes in the other. 


It is well known that the ocean has 
its “drift,” depending upon causes 
which have not been ascertained by 
the present state of nautical science, 
and that it is subject to violent periodi- 
cal commotion, from reasons which 
have not been analyzed. Tracts of 
colored water—either crimson, brown, 
black, yellow, or white—have often 
been perceived, which are supposed 
to be derived from animal or vegetable 
organisms, In the present work we 
have a discussion of the causes which 
influence the occurrence of tempests, 
and charts have been constructed, or 
are in the progress of completion at 
the Observatory, designed to show 
the direction and usual time of the 
occurrence of fogs, calms, light winds, 
rains and storms, in the various parts 
of the sea, 

Having pointed out some of the 
prominent features of Lieut. Maury’s 
able treatise, to which we have been 
indebted for the facts in the present 
paper, it may be remarked in conclu— 
sion, that it is a valuable work, indica- 
ting the author to be profound in 
science, who has explored with signal 
ability the laws which govern the 
ocean, and in this labor he has done 
an important service to the cause of 
navigation. The volume is provided 
with numerous plates which illustrate 
the text, and it will doubtless attain a 
wide circulation. 

Lieut. Maury dedicates his book to 
George Manning, Esq., “as a token 
of friendship and a tribute to worth.” 
Mr. Manning is an intelligent and 
well known merchant of New York 
City. A personal acquaintance of 
several years, enables us to say that 
there is no one whom we would be 
happier to see the recipient of the 
compliment.—[ Hunt's Mer. Mag. 


British Beneficent Insti- 
tutions. 
LONDON SAILOR’S HOME. 

This institution was opened May 
1, 1835. It had the first twelve 
months 528 sailor boarders, and the 
twelve months ending with May 1, 
1855, 6,869; and in the twenty years 
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of its existence, 73,715. Within tha 
last fourteen years its inmates have 
invested in the Sayings Bank 
£12,156, and remitted home to their 
friends £142,135. The social and 
moral results are incalculable. In 
the outset, like the Sailor's Homes in 
the United States, it had to contend 
with the most unscrupulous eppon- 
ents; but it has met them, and de- 
monstrated to the world not only the 
practicability,but the great importance 
of the work of elevating and saving 
seamen. 


DESTITUTE SAILOR’S ASYLUM. 


This institution, as well as the 
Home, is located on Well-st., London 
Docks. 

During the year ending with April 
last, 831 distressed and houseless 
sailors were here sheltered and fed, 
and provided with various articles of 
clothing; and since its first establish. 
ment in the winter of 1827, no jess 
than 33,847 have been relieved. 


Hear that voice from Heaven:— 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

The receipts and expenditures for 
the above year (including a small bal- 
ance to be carried to new account) 
were £654 6 4, 


STRANGER’S HOME. 


This institution was established by 
a meeting of gentlemen at the Lon- 
don Tavern, Bishopsgate-st., on the 
28th of March last. Its design is to 
furnish a home for the Asiatics, Afri- 
cans, South Sea Islanders, and others 
occasionally residing in the Metropo- 
lis; to minister both to the temporal 
and spiritual wants of the at least 
five thousand persons who annually 
come from heathen and Mahomedan 
lands to the ports of England. 

Up to the 19th of May the contri- 
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butions for this object had flowed in 
freely. Indeed the English heart 
could not resist the appeal made by 
the facts presented at the above meet- 
ing. 

Lieut. Col. Hughes, one of the 
Committee appointed to report to this 
meeting, said : 

“Tt is impossible to describe the 
misery and the wretched state in 
which the natives of the Kast are now 
living at the east end of London. I 
have visited many of their houses; 
for the last three or four months I 
have been constantly in and out 
amongst them; and I can assure those 
who have read the account published 
in the papers of the 10th of February 
last, that itis a most true and faithful 
description of the dens—I can give 
them no other designation—in which 
these poor natives of India and China 
reside.” 

“With regard to the number of 
Asiatics, Africans, and others, the 
Committee have stated that there are 
800 now in London. _ It is my firm 
belief, from the enquiries and investi- 
gations 1 have made, that including 
those on board ship, the number is at 
least a thousand; andI grieve to say, 
from the intercourse I have had with 
them, that in almost every instance 
have they shown that they entertained 
a great distrust of Englishmen. What 
will you think, when I tell you of a 
crew of Tahitians coming to this 
Christian country, and nine of them 
being found one morning by a City 
Missionary, lying asleep like so many 
dogs under a cart by the road side ?— 
Yes, dear friends, these nine Tahitians 
were in this country several weeks, 
before any one took them in, or had 
any compassion on them, or gave 
them any food. They were at length 
taken into the house of a city mission- 
ary, and there they were provided 
with food and lodging, until a passage 
was provided for them to their own 
country. This was a fact that took 
place about two years ago. What 
will you think when I tell you, as the 
result of enquiries I have made, that 
at the very least 10 per cent. of all 
who land on our shores, die in Eng- 
land? Of a crew of eighteen, who 
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-arrived about three months ago, only { and West India Dock Companies on 


house scarcely fit for a pig-stye. Of 
a crew of twenty-three, who came to 
England early in January, in another 
_vessel, five are dead. But I will not 
occupy your time in telling you the 
many distressing instances which 
have recently come to my knowledge. 
Yet I must give you the information 
furnished me-a few days ago by Mr. 
Baker, the Coroner for East Middle- 
sex, who informed me that since the 
first of last November he has held no 
less than nineteen inquests on the 
bodies of Lascars. - Four were held 
in November, and fifteen since the 
ist of December. Two of these Las- 
cars were found dead by the police 
on the pavement in the street. Think 
of that! One was found dead on the 
steps of a door; two were found 
dead in their berths on board ship ;— 
one was found dead in the passage of 
a house ;—and the verdict, in almost 
all of these cases was—‘“ Died from 
neglect, or exposure to the cold.” — 
Will you, dear friends, permit those 
who bring home our ships from India 
and other parts of the East, to die thus 
in our streets like dogs, and not to be 
cared for? And this is not one-third 
of the deaths that take place. It is 
impossible, I assure you, to describe 
the scenes I have witnessed myself, 
and what I have heard regarding these 
poor fellows. The police themselves 
tell me that they do not know one- 
half of the number that die; it is only 
the extraordinary cases that are bro’t 
before them. Mr. Baker, who is thor- 
oughly and fully acquainted with their 
distressed state, some months ago, 
even as far back as July last, laid the 
whole circumstances of their misery, 
and wretched state in which they were 
living before Lord Palmerston, then 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who referred the matter to 
the India Board, and to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty — 
But Mr. Baker has, up to the present 
time, received no satisfactory answer 
whatever to his communications, be- 

ond the statement that the reference 
had been made to those two Boards.— 
He then communicated with the East 


twelve are now alive; and are now 
living in Ratcliffe Highway, ina 


the same subject, as well as with the 
Local Marine Board, from whence it 
was referred to the Committee of the 
Board of Trade, and from them to the 
Board of Control ; but to this moment 
nothing has been done by Govern— 
ment, although the facts have been 
plainly laid before it. I ask, dear 
friends, if you will allow strangers 
to come to your shores, and die like 
dogs, with no one to take care of, or 
offer them a helping hand. Iam sure 
you will be distressed to learn, that in 
the courts adjoining Ratcliffe High— 
way there are actually rooms set 
apart for opium smoking. You may 
gointo one of those rooms, and see 
half a dozen natives of foreign lands, 
some in one degree of stupor, some 
in another, raised up by a pillow.— 
Why are they in that state? Many 
have told me, poor fellows, “We have 
nothing to eat or drink, and we smoke 
the opium that we may pass our time 
till we get a ship.” _—‘ For five or six 
hours after smoking opium, are these 
poor creatures in a state of stupor. | 
have seen it myself; and I could take 
any who would go with me to see 
some of these fearful scenes. Again, 
with regard to the women who come 
to this country. These live in lodging- 
houses, certainly far more respectable 
than those in Ratcliff: Highway; but 
in one lodging—house there were last 
year between fifty and sixty ayahs, 
that is, lady’s maids and nurses, froma 
India. On one occasion there was no 
less, I was assured bya lodging-house 
keeper, than thirty-two in her house. 
Of these thirty-two seven were Ro— 
man Catholics, and they went regu— 
larly every Sunday,and on other days, 
to the Roman Catholie chapel in 
Moorfields. But was anything done 
for the others, I enqnired? No, no— 
thing; no clergyman or missionary, 
or any one else, ever spoke a word 
of comfort or consolation to them, 1 
ask you, how long is this to be per— 
mitted ? Here they come to a Chris— 
tian land and here they learn nothing 
of Christianity! © These ayahs pay 
16s, a week tor their board and lodg- 
ing, and very shortly the money 
given them by their masters and mis- 
tresses for coming from India, is ex- 
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pended; and I can assure you that 
the destitution into which many of 
them are thrown is most lamentable ; 
for when any of these women or the 
men have no more money, they are 
usually tarned out of the lodging- 
houses, to get their lodging and food 
wherever they can. 

In concluding, I would say a few 
words with regard to the objections 
that have been made. I have heard 
from some of my friends, that a law 
ought to be passed to prevent the 
Lascars from visiting England ; but I 
beg you toremember that this isa free 
country, thanks be to God! Weare 
as free here as the air in which we 
live. But let me ask you, how would 
the vacancies that are caused by vol- 
unteer3 from the merchant service, to 
supply the vacancies in the Royal and 
Indian navy be filled up, if it were 
not for the Lascars? How would 
the captains and owners of vessels 
be able to fill upthe vacancies caused 
by death, sickness, and desertion, in 
the East? How would they be able 
to navigate and bring home to England 
those noble ships that are built in the 
East, if it were not for the Lascars? 
I saw myself the other day, a noble 

_ ship that had been brought home by 70 
of them; and the owner of that ves- 
sel told Major Lavie and myself, that 
if there was a Home he should be 
happy to send them all into it, to be 
provided for, as he had no means of 
accommedating them. But time will 
not admit of my saying so much as I 
would. I trust I have said sufficient 
to stir up your hearts to take an in— 
terest in the work. It isa great and 
glorious work; and presents a most 
encouraging opening for the spread 
of the Gospel. I have been amongst 
these people, with the Pundit Nehem- 
iah, and heard him set before them 
the truths of the Gospel. and I can 
assure you that in almost every in— 
gtance they have invited the Pundit 
Nehemiah and myself to come back to 
them, and tell them more of the Word 
that has been set before them. I have 
had applications made to me by par— 
ties from Java and Arabia, and from 
Africans, for copies of the Bible: I 
am sorry to say that copies in some 
of the languages are not procurable 


in England, but they have been sent 
for, and I trust shortly to be able to 
give to all who require them. Oh! 
dear friends, you know not what may 
be done, if you only put your shoul— 
ders to the wheel, and pour out your 
hearts in prayer to our heavenly Fa— 
ther, asking Him to bless the effort 
we are now making for the hundreds 
and thousands of Eastern natives who 
visit our shores,” 


Those who have seen the poor 
Chinese and others shivering on the 
frosty sidewalks in New York, seek- 
ing asunny spot to cheer them by 
day, and coiling. themselves in a box 
or some cellar to sleep at night; and 
especially the city police most familiar 
with the wants and uses of the poor 
foreigners, need no additional argu- 
ment to convince them of the impor- 
tance of a Stranger’s Home in the 
Metropolis of the United States. 

Capt. Randall has munificently es- 
tablished a Snug Harbor for the worn 
out and disabled seamen. Who will 
erect a Home for the needy and suf- 
fering strangers within our gates? 


~+ 


Danish Sailor Missionary. 


CoPrENHAGEN, June 27, 1855. 


Grace from God our Father and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you. Amen! 

The prayers of the people of God 
ascend continually to the throne of 
grace, that the kingdom of God may 
come and that the will of the Lord 
may be done on earth even as it is 
done in heaven, May the Lord listen 
graciously to their prayers. 

The Lord has graciously afforded 
me opportunity during the second 
quarter of this year to bear testimony 
of Jesus as the sinner’s friend. To 
the 28th April I continued to labor at 
Bornholm, particularly in Ronne, 
where I held three meetings every 
Lord’s day and other holidays. I had 
the pleasure of seeing that the longer 
I stayed there the better the meetings 
were attended, and several people 
gave evidence that the Spirit of God 
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had pricked their hearts; and I enter- 
tain hope that the Lord has shown 
mercy unto them, and that they have 
gone over from death unto life. When 
I did not hold meetings I distributed 
tracts. Wherever the Lord afforded me 
opportunity I testified of the grace of 
God through Christ. 

In Bornholm was a lady towards 
whom the Lord had shewn mercy, 
and she loved her Savior. Her great- 
est joy was to assemble with the peo- 
ple of God and to thank and praise 
the Lord. | When her husband, who 
is a lieutenant, obtained knowledge of 
it he was much exasperated, because 
he thought it too disgraceful to hin 
that his wife should have intercourse 
with poor people, and sit among them 
and thus show that she was a Chris- 
tian—that she would no more go with 
her former friends to the pleasures of 
the world; it was too great a disgrace 
to him that his wife shorJd hecome 
one of the holy ones. The mother 
of this lady sided with her husband, 
and both of them unitedly attacked 
her severely, endeavoring to force her 
to give up her connection with the 
people of God. All means were tried, 
both threats and persuasions, in order 
to induce her to desist from following 
the word of God, from speaking about 
it and living in conformity to it. They 
wished her to go to the established 
church, and to promise that she would 
not. visit the assemblies of the saints, 
For some time she firmly resisted, but 
at length she gave way and promised 
that she would not visit our meetings. 
But when she had made this promise 
she found no peace of mind, in the 
world she could find no joy, and 
among the people of God she dared 
not come. The mother who was in the 
house and about the daughter, kept 
watch together with the husband that 
this poor distressed woman might not 
come to us. But her distress of 
mind increased. One day she found 
opportunity to come to me for the pur- 
pose of consulting me. We laid her 
-case before the Lord and knelt down, 
and our united prayers ascended to 
the throne of grace. 
by the Lord she returned home, firmly 
resolved to leave all in the hands of 
God, to act according tohis word and 
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to let her husband and her mother do 
as they pleased. When she arrived 
home she met with the same treat- 
ment as before. In her distress she 
resolved to fast and to pray, that the 
Lord might change the heart of her 
husband in order that he might no 
more fight against God. She continu- 
ed fasting and praying for 11 days, till 
at length her bodily strength gave way 
Her husband and her mother had been 
witnesses to what had happened, but 
they hardened their hearts. The hus- 
band, however, perceiving that her 
strength was failing, and looking up- 
on her pale, death-like countenance, 
and being unable to induce her to take 
any nourishment before he would per- 
mit her to worship God according to 
her heart’s desire, the Lord also touch- 
ing his conscience, his hard heart was 
melted. He promised her not to inter- 
fere with her religion; sbe should 
have full liberty to worship God how 
and where she desired; she should 
neither be hindered nor disturbed.— 
Heartfelt praises ascended unto the 
Lord who listens to the prayers of his 
people. 

During the months of May and 
June I have labored in Copenhagen— 
Ihave visited many vessels, and the 
Lord has afforded me opportunity of 
bearing testimony of his grace to ma- 
ny seamen. On the countenances of 
some of them I have perceived the 
good effects of hearing of him who is, 
the Savior of sinners. I have distri- 
buted many religious tracts and sold 
not a few New Testaments. 

One day in May I was walking a- 
bout the harbor, when the thought oc-. 
curred to me to enter the Seaman’s 
Public House. There were many 
people there, and some of them were 
intoxicated. I distributed a great 
number of tracts and sold some Tes-: 
taments; I also distributed some tracts, 
about the pernicious effects of drink-. 
ing whiskey. For some little time I 
‘vas permitted to circulate the word 
of God undisturbed, but then the land- 
lord became angry, and gave vent to 
his feelings by abusive language. I 
did not, however, take any notice of 
him, but continued my work among 
the poor wretches who lay out their 
money for that which destroys both 


eR ee pinGicnieuion | Tintin scuassmidinnonas position of the Sea of Galilee 
is exceedingly picturesque. It is 
embosomed on every side by loft 
hills ; behind which appear the loftier 
tops of mountains. On the east, these 
hills come steeply down almost to the 
water’s edge; on the west, their 
slopes are more gradual, and there 
are meadows and pastures along their 
‘base. The general shape of the lake 
is an elongated oval; much more 
strongly curved on the western than 
on the eastern side, and pointed at the 
extremities. The length of the lake, 
from the opening where the Jordan 
enters it to its farthest southern point, 
is about thirteen miles. The greatest 
breadth, opposite the village of Medj- 
del, is somewhat more than six miles. 
Its waters are transparent, soft, and 
sweet, deepening gradually along a 
pebbly beach. Fish abound in them; 
which, as in the Savior’s day, are 
taken from the shore by hand nets, 
cast into the waves. How deep 
the waters are in the middle of the 
lake none now can tell by experiment, 
since there is no beat of any kind upon 
it. The white sails which appear 
there in the panoramas of Palestine 
are mere fanciful additions. There 
is a superstition among the native 
tribes which would prevent the navi—- 
gation of those waters, even if there 
were enterprise to attempt it. The 
navigation, too, could not be safe to 
men like the Bedouins, unskilled in 
the management of sails and keels.— 
Through the ravines in the hills vio- 
lent gusts of wind suddenly rush 
down; and, almost without warning, 
the placid sheet of water becomes 
rough as an angry ocean. The tem- 
perature of the lake is usually lower 
than that of the valley in which it lies; 
and a bath in it, whether in winter 
or summer, is always refreshing — 
During the rainy season, it receives 
the flood of the mountain ‘torrents, and 
enricies the western meadows by its 
overflow. In the rest of the year, it 
is fed only by its own springs, and by 
the Jordan, which passes through it 
with a perceptible current. 

Some travellers, visiting the Sea of 
Galilee after the heats of summer 
have set in, are disappointed of the 
beauties which they expected to find. 
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The hills are stripped of their verdure, 
the torrents are all dry, the glassy 
waves reflect a burning sun, and the 
grouping of the hills seems dreary 
and ungraceful. But, in the early 
spring, there can be no such disap- 
pointment, The atmosphere is clear 
and pure; a gentle breeze from the 
north keeps on the water a constant 
ripple and murmur; the yellow 
slopes are almost hidden in their man- 
tles of green,—everything is fresh 
and bright and cheerful. At this sea- 
son, the Sea of Galilee is worthy to 
be compared with the lakes of the 
Tyrol, with Derwentwater in Cum- 
berland, with Loch Lomond in Scot- 
land, or even with our own Lake 
George. It lacks, indeed, those is- 
lands and rocks which make the last 
so picturesque, and has not on its sides 
the same noble forest growth. But 
the contrasts of color are abundantly 
furnished in the alternation of volcan- 
ic crags, with terraces of vine trees, 
luxuriant meadows, and thickets cf 
blossoming oleander. For miles, 

along the western shore, this beautiful 
shrab is mingled with the reeds ard 
rushes, and with clumps of the wil- 
low and nebbuk. It makes a naturel 
hedge to tbe lake. 

* * * 

At the Sea of Galilee, one seems 
to be brought very near to the Savior. 
His foot-print is everywhere upon the 
shore,—the hills and the waters every- 
where seem to murmur His name.— 
The associations which engross one 
here are all with His life and acts and 
words. His presence here seems 
intensely real. There is less here to 
hinder our thought of Christ than in 
other parts of the land,—less of Jew- 
ish traditions or monkish absurdities, 
—less of the squalid and degraded 
life of to-day. You feel yourself 
alone with Jesus. And, as we watch- 
ed the last beams of parting day on 
those waters, we had in our memory 
the lines of one who sang so well of 
a land he had not seen:— 


‘ Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 
Thy waters, Gennesaret, chime in my ear ; 
Where oe rave and ‘Just with his people 


own, 
And thy en on the dust of his sandals was 
thrown.’ On. Bs 
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. Distressing Shipwreck. 


Captain Murdered by the Indians 
at Cape Horn—LKighteen of the 
Crew Perished—Only Two Sav- 
ed.. 


The papers of last Monday give 
the particulars of the loss of the 
American Ship Manchester, of Nan- 
tucket, wrecked on the 28th of Aug. 
1854, in latitude 55 degrees south. 
The Manchester left New York, 
April 7th, 1854, with seventeen hands 
and the Captain’s wife on board, and 
atrived at Montevideo on the 24th of 
July. Left that port on the 28th, 
having taken four extra hands. On 
the 28th of August, after passing 
Cape Horn, the ship struck on a sunk- 
en rock, south of the Cape, and about 
thirty miles from the land. The nar- 
tative given by the captain’s son, to 
the officers of the Man of-war Me- 
teoro, states— 

-* At 12 same night she was full of 
water, but continued to drift until 5 
A. M. of 29th, when after passing a 
small island, she grounded, and in 20 


mioutes opened in two parts and all { 


on board were immersed in the wa- 
ter. The captain and his wife clung 
together, but by some chance got se- 
pirated, and the captain alone rose to 
the surface; he immediately seized 
upon a plank, and succeeded in res- 
cuing his son, on which plank they 
drifted to the stern part of the vessel, 
where they remained until sunset, 
having concluded they were the only 
survivors of the ill-fated ship. They 
then managed to get ashore on the 
Island, where they found one barrel 
of bread and another of flour. 

Four days after the second mate 
and one seaman arrived at the Island 
on a raft they constructed on another 
island on which they were cast, dis- 
tant 2 1.2 miles. Here we remained 
while the captain was building a beat. 
Having all crossed on the raft to the 
island on which the second mate first 
landed, where was much of the 
wreck of the ship and cargo and pro- 
visions, On the 3d of November the 
second mate died, being completely 
exhausted, His name was David Rees 
Evans, a native of South Wales. 

19th November we first saw any of 


the natives, some men and women 
having landed from a canoe, We had 
just finished our boat and were ready 
for starting. The Indians having at 
first received what could be spared to 
them, of our clothes etc., retired ; and 
afterwards returned with bludgeons, 
and insisted on stripping us. ‘Three 
attacked the captain and three the | 
seaman, who having disabled two of 
them fled to the boat in which the 
boy already was. Unfortunately the 
captain received a blow which must 
have instantly killed him. The boy 
received two arrows in his jacket, but 
escaped unhurt. We landed on the 
island where part of the wreck still 
remained; we returned in the evening 
and found the captain’s body laying 
naked on the rocks and quite dead.— 
Not daring to remain we took two 
barrels of bread and returned to the 
wreck. 

After remaining several days, we 
ventured along the coast in our boat. 
At the end of about six weeks, we 
found the provisions all expended and 
subsisted on such shell fish as we 
could gather amongstthe rocks. Af- 
ter subsisting for some time in this 
way, a native canoe hove in sight; 
being destitute of subsistence for a 
month at least, except the raw shell 
fish, we gave ourselves up to the 
Indians, and having nothing to excite 
their cupidity, they behaved very 
kindly to us, and with them we re- 
mained up to this present time, having 
never once seen a vessel, until a 
steamer passed a few days since, but 
had no communication with her, 

Our eternal gratitude is due to the 
captain of the Meteoro, who has taken 
us on board and fed and clothed us. 

Our ship was called Manchester, 
of Nantucket, Captain Alexander 
Hall Coffin, from New York, bound 
to Valparaiso, with a cargo of coals 
and lumber, from the firm of Cart- 
wright & Harrison, of New York.— 
Saved, Thos. E. Coffin, the captain’s 
son, and Robert Wells, seaman, of 
Boston. 

The commander of the Meteoro 
says that in his passage in the Straits, 
having anchored in Port Gallant,(For- 
tescue Bay) during the right of the 
“4th of May, on the 25th several In- 
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ee ar, wh, ae canoes came aiongside, amongst 
whom were two Americans literally 
as naked as themselves. He took 
them on board and brought them to 
Valparaiso, fulfilling on his part a du- 


ty imposed on him by christianity and 
humanity. 


—— Oe 


Terra del Fuego. 


An officer in the United States 
Navy, in a letter to the National In- 
tellagencer, gives the following des- 
cription of that almost unknown peo- 
ple, the inhabitants of Terra del Fue- 
go, the island continent at the south- 
ern extremity of South America. 

‘The Tierra del Fuegians, so call- 
ed from the country they inhabit, 
(which in turn derived its name from 
the number of fires seen along the 
shore by the first navigators,) made 
their appearance while we were an- 
chored at Borja Bay. Shortly after 
we had reached this place a small 
singular—looking canoe was seen to 
leave the shore and make its way to 
our ship, and in a few minutes we 
were honored by a visit from two of 
the Indians, with their numerous 
wives, children, and dogs. Upon 
coming on board the vessel they prov- 
ed to be the most inveterate beggars 
I ever met with. There was nothing 
they saw for which they did not ask ; 
they begged for themselves, and, if 
unsuccessful in their application, ‘for 
their wives and children. Their usual 
demand is for tobacco and biscuit, and 

“in endeavoring to purchase some of 
their weapons as curiosities, we found 
that the former article was the most 
prized; and next in value were the 
bright buttons from our uniforms, (and 
probably they congratulated them- 
selves en finding people simple enough 
to give away such splendid orna— 
ments,) and then biscuit, old clothes, 
and empty bottles, 

These Indians are, by far, the most 
degraded and miserable of all the 
aboriginal inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica They are low in stature, and of 
a copper color; their clothing, consis- 
ting of a sealskin, worn with the hair 
outwards, and tied around their per- 
son by means of sinews, is of the very 
scantiest descriptiox ; their food is re- 
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volting. They live chiefly upon 
muscles and limpets, and, whenever 
they can procure them, eagerly de- 
vour seals, sea otters, porpoises, and 
whale’s flesh, preparing none by 
fire, but eating as they cutit from the 
prey. In their voracity they bear a 
greater resemblance to some wild ani- 
mals than to human beings. Their 
arms seem to consist solely of bows 
and arrows and spears, pointed some- 
times with glass and sometimes with 
bone; of these they willingly dispose 
in exchange for their favorite weed.— 
The most noticeable things about 
them are their baskets and their ca- 
noes, both of which manifest some la- 
bor and ingenuity in construction — 
The former are formed of bark or 
plaited grass; the latter are of bark, 
and put together without a particle of 
metal. The sides and bottoms are 
sewed together by means of sinews, 
small bars of wood are placed athwart- 
ships to preserve the shape, and the 
seams are caulked with some gummy 
preparation. They are small and light, 
so as to be easily paddled about by 
two women. But their skill in mak- 
ing the canoes may be compared to 
the instinct of animals, for it is not 
improved by experience; we know 
from Drake that this their most inge- 
nious work, has remained the same 
for the last two hundred and fifty 
years. 

The faces of the men generally 
seem devoid of any intellectual expres- 
sion, and, as they belong to the ‘ nil 
admirari’ school, they expressed as- 
tonishment at nothing. ‘The women 
are better looking, and did not hesi- 
tate to exhibit their surprise or amuse- 
ment. I shall never forget the won- 
der of one of them at first seeing a 
looking—glass, She first looked at 
herself, then laughed and sought be— 
hind for the reflection; then leoked 
again, and laying i it dawn on the deck, 
endeavored to seize the image. The 
hair of both sexes is worn long, and 
is almost as coarse as the mane of a 
horse; the men have no beards.— 
Capt. Cook has compared their lan- 
guage to the sound made by a man 
clearing his throat; but, says Mr. 
Darwin, ‘certainly no European ever 
cleared his throat with so many hoarse, 
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guttural, and clicking sounds.’ One 
word is made to assume a great many 
different significations ; the same one, 
for instance, meaning the Deity, the 
sun, a ship, a ¢hild, a dog, and an amu- 
let, or charm, generally consisting of 
a piece of glass suspended from the 
neck. Notwithstanding this singular 
paucity of sounds in their own lan— 
guage, they very readily catch the 
pronunciation of words, and repeat 
with perfect correctness any sentence 
uttered in their hearing, although 
they cannot attach any meaning to 
the words. 

Of their domestic arrangements 
we could learn but very little. Pre 
viously we had found along the shores 
their wigwams, or rather arbors, con— 
sisting of broken branches of trees 
stuck in the ground and covered with 
leaves and grass. In these miserable 
huts, arcund a small fire built in the 
middle, they sleep, coiled upon the 
wet ground like animals. All their 
property they seem to carry about 
with them in their canoes, Every 
man has at least two wives, some of 
them more; probably each as many 
as he requires to take care of him, to 
paddle his canoe and collect his food, 
for the whole labor devolves upon the 
female portion of the community. We 
were informed that these savages are 
never cannibals unless when driven 
to it by absolute starvation, and then 
they onlyeat their old women. Upon 
having been asked, on one occasion, 
why they did not kill and eat their 
dogs, of which animals they have 
great numbers, in preference to their 
own people, one of them is said to 
have given the answer that dogs were 
useful in catching otters, but that old 
women were good for nothing. 

Our visitors remained with us for 
a long time, begging for every thing 
they saw. The sailors crowded 
around them, and gave to them, with 
Jack’s usual liberality, tobacco and 
old clothes. Of the former they are 
extravagantly fond. Indeed, in their 
anxiety to make the most of the fra- 
grant weed, they do not emit the 
smoke at all, retaining it in their 
mouths, and endeavoring to swallow 
the whole, so as apparently to reduce 
themselves to the very verge of suf- 


focation. When presented with the 
clothes, neither men nor women hes- 
itated Jong to divest themselves en- 
tirely of their already scanty covering 
to assume the dress given them.—. 
They were elated with any acquisi- 
tion of the kind, and no dandy, how- 
ever faultlessly arrayed, ever seemed 
more perfectly satisfied with his ap- 
pearance than did these women when 
dressed up in cast-off flannel coats 
and trousers. The next day they 
would reappear in their sealskins, and 
their new habilaments vanished we 
never knew whither. 

Among our servants were several 
mulatto boys who seemed to attract 
more the attention of the Tierra del 
Fuegians than anything else. Ap- 
parently they could not understand 
why their hair should curl so tightly 
while their own was long and straight. 
They laughed heartily at the first of 
our boys whcm they saw, and Tom 
Jaughed as well at them, probably 
thinking, although he did not so ex- 
press it, ‘rira bien qui rira le dernier.’ 
One of our men who was unable to 


- walk, on account of having cut his 


foot, next attracted the attention of 
one of the visitors, who signified his 
ability to cure him, and by signs ask- 
ed for a pipe and tobacco. When 
furnished with these he commenced 
smoking, at the same time uttering 
low grunts; then leaning over the 
foot, he blew a little smoke upon it, 
and suddenly raising his face and ele- 
vating his hands, he blew a large 
cloud upwards. This was repeated 
several times, but, owing perhaps to 
the little faith reposed by the patient 
in this mode of practice, altogether 
without success.” 


2 

The Albany Express, commenting 
upon the many railroad accidents, 
says :—“If the dead could speak, and 
the maimed would drag themselves in- 
to court and testify, the eighteen hun. 
dred and eighty-two killed and wound- 
ed travellers of 1854 would unfold a 
tale of horror which would make even 
soulless corporations turn pale and 
tremble. 


Seto Tt. QulooR Nok ie 


Enlistment of Boys for the 
Navy. 


[From the Washington Union.] 


The Department having deemed it 
advisable to direct the enlistment of 
boys for the navy, to serve until they 
arrive at twenty-one years of age, un- 
less sooner discharged, as authorized 
by the act of Congress, approved 
March 2, 1837, the following regula- 
tions have been adopted for the pur- 
pose of effecting the object of the 
law, and will be observed according- 
ly: 
Rp No boy will be enlisted without 
the consent of his parent or guardian, 
which consent shall appear by the 
signature of such parent or guardian 
to the shipping articles, or by an ac- 
knowledgement of consent made in 
duplicate in the presence of, and cer- 
tified by, a justice of the peace, or 
other magistrate, one of which certi- 
ficates shall be transmitted to the De- 
partment, and the other transferred, 
with the pay account of the boy to the 
vessel in which he is to serve. 

2. No boy will be enlisted who is less 
than fourteen or more than eighteen 
years of age; or who, after careful 
examination by the surgeon to whom 
such duty shall be assigned, is found 
to have any personal defect or disease, 
or manifest tendency to disease, 
which would impair his future efficien- 
cy as a seaman, or who has been con- 
victed of any infamous crime or mor- 
al delinquency. 

3. Each boy, as soon as practicable 
after enlistment, will be transferred to 


the nearest receiving ship, and will be 
furnished, under the direction of the 
executive officer, with such articles of 
clothing and other necessaries as shall 
be fixed by regulation of the depart- 
ment, to be charged to his pay. 

4. It being the object of the depart- 
ment that the boys enlisted to serve 
as apprentices shall be instructed 
promptly and thoroughly in the duties 
of seamen, their whole time shall, as 
far as practicable, be devoted to that 
purpose, and they will not be permit. 
ted to attend as waiters or servants to 
officers, nor be employed, without ur- 
gent necessity, in other services not 
conducive to the object of their enlist- 
ment. 

5. Boys enlisted as apprentices, 
whether in receiving-ships or sea— 
going vessels, receive the particular 
care and attention of the executive 
officer, who is enjoined to adopt the 
most efficacious means in his power, 
under the approval of the command- 
ing officer, to have them carefully and 
regularly instructed, at suitable times 
in rigging and unrigging yards; bend- 
irg and unbending sails; knotting ; 
splicing ; sewing canvas; roping sails; 
the use of the marline spike; the 
care of their hammocks and lashing 
up and slinging them; exercise at 
suitable guns; quilting grape shot ; 
making musket cartridges, wads and 
tubes ; boat duty; and generally all 
branches of a seaman’s duty, and also 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, the ru- 
diments of navigation, and use of 
nautical instruments. For this pur- 
pose he will have them, independent 
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of their station at general quarters, 
formed into divisions, crews, classes 
and messes, under the charge of pro- 
per forward, warrant officers, or petty 
officers, who will render weekly re— 
ports to him of the aptitude and de— 
portment of the boys under their 
charge, and report all offences at the 
time of their occurrence. A _ brief 
entry will regularly be made in the 
log of sea going vessels of the time 


spent in instruction, the names and ; 


rating of the instructing offizers, and 
the nature of the instruction. Anda 
quarterly register will he kept, under 
the direction of the executive officer, 
to be transmitted to the. department, 
showing the names and classes of the 
boys, their aptitude and deportment, 
whether good, indifferent or bad, and 
the number of times reported for mis- 
conduct. 

6. The plan and regulations adopted 
by the executive officer for the in- 
struction of the boys will be commu- 
nicated by him, when relieved, to the 
successor; and, at the end of the 
regular cruise, the executive officer 
will report to the department on the 
subject of the instruction of the boys 
under his care, and state such views 
as his experience may have suggested 
to him on the subject. 

7. Receiving vessels will be fitted 
and furnished with suitab’e guns, 
yards, sails, &c., for the proper exer- 
cise and instruction of the boys. The 
officers and others attached to them 
are to live on board, and to keep reau— 
lar watch as in sea going vessels; and 
the commanding and other officers of 
those vessels, as we'l as of sea going 
vessels are expected to unite in giving 
their particular attention and aid in 
carrying into effect the desire of the 
department with respect to the in- 
struction of the boys. 

8. Boys enlisted as apprentices will 
be ordered as a part of the comple- 
ment of sea guing vessels to the ex— 
tent of not more than one-twelfth of 
the established complement, exclusive 
of officers and marines. Care will be 
taken to select, as far as practicable, 
a fair proportion of different ages and 
«trength for each vessel. And the ex- 
ecutive officers of sea going vessels 
will, before the commencement of a 


cruise, suggest, with a regard to strict 
economy, such alterations in, or addi- 
tion to, the equipment of the vessel 
as may be necessary for the efficient 
instruction of the boys. 

9. Boys, at the time of their enlist- 
ment, will be rated as of the second 
or third class, according to their age 
and abilities, and shall as soon as prac- 
ticable, receive such further rating as 
upon examination they may be found 
to deserve. 

10. The pay of boys, until further 
regulated, will be, for those of the 
third class, eight dollars per month ; 
for those of the second class, nine 
dollars per month; and those of the 
first class, ten dollars per month. 

11. One-fourth part of the monthly 
pay of each boy will be retained until 
the expiration of his term of enlist- 
ment. The remainder will be expend- 
ed in clothing and necessaries for his 
use, and under the special approval of 
the commanding officer, occasional 
payments due. 

12. Boys will not be allowed to 
draw the spirit portion of their rations 
vut will be credited with the commu- 
tation of it under the existing laws. 

13. Allotments of the pay of bovs 
will be allowed only under special 
circumstances, to be stated to the de- 
partment, with the approval of the 
commanding officer. But they will 
be encouraged and assisted in remit- 
ting to parents or other near relatives 
such portion of their pay, exclusive 
of the one-fourth to be retained, as 
may remain unexpended and not ne- 
cessary for their use. 

14. Commanding officers, in grant- 
ing temporary leave of absence and 
liberty on shore, will exercise a care- 
ful discrimination in favor of the de- 
serving; and parties of two or more 
boys will not be allowed liberty on 
shore, in a foreign port, unless in 
company with a petty officer, or steady 
and exemplary seaman, who will 
check them in the abuse of Jiberty, 
without imposing any harsh or un- 
necessary treatment. 

15. On the termination of a regular 
cruise, commanding officers will re- 
port to the department the names of 
such boys, whose term of service 
has not expired, as he may consider 
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deserving of leave of absence, and 
the amount of pay, exclusive ‘of the 
retained fourth, due to each; and the 
department will then decide whether 
to grant them leave of absence, not 
to exceed six weeks, and what amount 
of money may be paid to them. 

16. Boys enlisted to serve until 
twenty one years of age will, on the 
expiration ot their term of enlistment, 
be paid all the money then due them; 
and also, if their conduct and the re- 
ports of their commanding and supe- 
rior officers have shown that they de- 
serve it, shall receive from the depart- 
ment a certificate on parchment, ex- 
pressing its approval of their conduct, 
and stating the length of their service 
and time served in each rating. And 
those to whom such certificates are 
granted will, in ail applications for 
promotion or appointment, if other 
qualifications be equal, be considered 
as having a prior claim. 

J.C. Dozstn, 

Navy Department, 

April 14, 1855 { 
= 
Wonders of the 
Atmosphere. 

The atmosphere forms a spherical 
shell surrounding the earth to a depth 
whith is unknown to us by reason of 
its growing tenuity as it is released 
from the pressure of its own superin- 
cumbent mass. Its upper surface 
cannot be nearer to us than fifty and 
cai scarcely be more than five hun- 

. dred miles. [t surrounds us on all 
sides, yet we see it not; it presses on 
us with a load of fifteen pounds on 
every square inch of surface of our 
bodies, or from seventy to one hun- 
dred tuns on us all, yet we do not so 
rauch as feel its weight. Softer than 
the finest down, more impalpable than 
the finest gossamer, it leaves the cob- 
web undisturbed, and scarcely stirs 
the slightest flower that feeds on the 
dew it supplies; yet it bears the fleets 
of nations on its wings around the 
world and crushes the most refractory 
substances with its weight. When 
in motion its force is sufficient to level 
the most stately forests and stable 
buildings with the earth; to raise the 
waters of the ocean into ridges like 
mountains and dash the strongest 
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ships to pieces like toys. It warms 
and cools by turns the earth and the 
living creatures that inhabit it. It 
draws up vapors from the sea and 
land, retains them dissolved in itself 
or suspended in cisterns of clouds, and 
throws them down again as rain or dew 
when they are required. It bends the 
rays of the sun from their path to 
give us the twilight of evening and 
of dawn; it disperses and refracts 
their various tints to beautify the ap- 
proach and the retreat of the orb of 
day. But for the atmosphere, sun- 
shine would burst upon us and fail us 
at once, and at once remove us from 
midnight darkness to the blaze of 
noon. We should have no twilight 
to soften and beautify the landscape, 
uo clouds to shade us from the scorch- 
ing heat; but the bald earth, as it 
revolved on its axis, would turn its 
tanned and weathered front to the 
full and unmitigated rays of the lord 
of day. It affords the gas which vi- 
vifies and warms our frames, and re- 
ceives into itself that which had been 
polluted by use and is thrown off as 
noxious. It feeds the flame of life 
exactly as it does that of the fire; it 
is in both cases consumed and affords 
the food of consumption; in both 
cases“ becomes combined with char- 
coal, which requires it for combus- 
tion, and is removed by it when this 
is over. 

“Ttis only ‘he girdling encircling 
air,” says a writer in the North Bri- 
tish Review, “that flows above and 
around us, that makes the whole 
world kin, The carbonic acid with 
which to-day our breathing fills the 
air, to-morrow seeks its way round 
the world. The date trees that grow 
round the falls of the Nile will drink 
it in by their leaves; the cedars of 
Lebanon will take of it to add to their 
stature ; the cocoa nuts of Tahiti will 
grow rapidly upon it; and the palms 
and bananas of Japan will change tt 
into flowers. The oxygen we are 
breathing was distilled for us some 
short time ago by the magnolias of 
Susquehanna and the great trees that 
skirt the Orinoco and the Amazon ; 
the giant rhododendrons of the Hi- 
malays contributed to it, and the roses 
and myrtles of Cashmere, the ciuna- 
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mon tree of Ceylon, and the forests 
older than the flood, buried deep in 
the. heart of Africa, far behind the 
Mountains of the Moon. The rain 
we see descending was thawed for us 
out of the icebergs which have watch- 
ed the Polar star for ages; and the 
lotus lilies have soaked up from the 
Nile and exhaled as vapor snows that 
rested on the summits of the Alps.” 

® 
Notice to marimers, 


Notice is hereby given, that on the 
6th instant, an iron bell-boat was an- 
chored near Alden’s Rock, off Port-, 
land Harbor, Maine, to warn vessels 
of their proximity to the rock. 

The beli weighs 500\bs. It will be 
sounded by the action of the sea—is 
hung 12 feet above the surface of the 
water, and can be heard at the distance 
of about one mile. 

The boat is painted black, and on 
both sides of a frame above her, the 
words Alden Rock are distinctly 
painted in white letters. She is an- 
chored about 1-4 mile S.E. of the 
Alden’s Rock buoy, in fourteen fa- 
thoms water. 

Vingeyarp Sounp, Mass.— The 
Succonnesset Shoal Light Vessel will 
be placed at her station on or about 
the 17th inst, (June, 1855.) She 
will be moored in 6 fathoms water, 
and nearly midway between Succon- 
nesset shoal and Eldridge’s shoal. 

Cape Poge light-house bears from 
this station, S. by W. West Chop 
light-house bears from this station, 
W.byS. Nobsque Point light-house 
bears from this station, W. 1-2 N— 
Buoy on N. W. end of Horse Shoe 
shoal, H, 3-48. 

This light-vessel is schooner-rig- 
ged, and has one lantern with eight 
lamps and reflectors. She has also 
two hoop iron day marks, (one at each 
masthead,) painted red. 

Her hull above plank sheer is paint- 
ed cream color, with the word “ Suc- 
connesset” painted in large red letters 
on each side; and below, alternate 
squares of red and cream color. 


Sailing directions to clear 
Shoals, Sc. 
Vessels coming from the westward, 
and bound through the north channel 


- painted in white letters. 
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of Vineyard sound, should get Nob 
sque Roint light to bear west, and 
steer east until the light-ship bears 
E. by S.; then steer for that vessel ; 
after passing her, tue course is E, N. 
EK. to Point Gammon. light-house.— 
Care must be taken to make these 
courses good. 

All bearings are magnetic. 

By order of the Light-House Board, 

A. A. Hotcoms, 
Light-House Inspector. 

Boston, June 16, 1855. 


Graves Leper, Boston Bay. 


Notice is hereby given, that on the 
22d inst. a Bett Boat was anchored 
near Graves LEDGE, in Boston Bay, 
to warn vessels of their proximity to 
the ledge. The bell weighs 500 lbs, 
It wi!l be sounded by the action of 
the sea; is hung 12 feet above the 
surface of the water, and can be 
heard at the distance of about one 
mile, 

The boat is painted black, and on 
both sides of a frame above her, the 
words “ Graves Ledge” are distinctly 
She is an- 
chored with 30 fathoms chain in about 
ten fathoms water; and when riding 
with the wind at N. E., Boston light 
bears S. 250 W.; Long Island light, 
S. 62° W.; Great Fawn Bar buoy, 
W. 8° 30’ S.; Nahant Hotel, N. 22° 
30’ W.; Deer Island beacon, S. 80° 
WwW. 


By order of the Light-House Board, 
C. A. OcpEn, 
Maj. U. S. Corps Engineers. 
Boston, June 26, 1855. 


Massacuusetts Bay.— The fol- 
lowing buoys have been placed on 
Stellwagen’s Bank, at the entrance to 
Massachusetts Bay to mark the ap— 
proaches to Boston Harbor, viz: 

A first class can buoy, painted red, 
in about 11 fathoms water. N. W. 
by N. 1-4 N. (true) 6 miles from 
Race Point light-house, and E. S. EB. 
(true) 28 1-4 miles from Boston light 
house. 

A second class nun buoy, painted 
with white and black perpendicular 
stripes, in about 15 fathoms water.— 
E. 1-28. (true) 26 1-2 miles from 
Boston light house. 

A first class can buoy, painted 
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black, in about 15 fathoms water. E. 
by N, (true) 21 3.4 miles from Boston 
light house. 
By order of the Light House Board, 
C. H. B. Catpwetu, 
_ L.H. Inspector, 2d District. 
Boston, Mass., July 10, 1855. 


Fixep Licut ar MarseInte.— 
Official information has been received 
at this Office through the Department 
of State, that the French government 
has given notice that on and after the 
15th August next, (1855,) a Fixed 
Red Light will be exhibited on the 
tower recently erected on the south- 
ern head of the Mole of the Port de 
Ja Joliette, at Marseille. 

The light stands at an elevation of 
81 feet above the level of the sea, 
and will be visible at a distance of 8 
miles, in clear weather. 

The tower isin lat. 43° 17! 56/! 

_N.; long. 5° 211 26"? W. of Green- 
wich. 
By order of the Light House Board, 
TxHornron A. JENKINS, 
Secretary. 
Treasury Department, 
Office L. H. Board, July 27, 1855. 


Frxep Licut at Guoy.—Offcial 
information has been received at this 
office, through the Department of 
State, that the Spanish Government 
has given notice that on the 15th of 
June last, 1855, a fixed lieht, of the 
aatural color, would be exhibited in 
the vicinity of the Hermitage of Santa 
Catalina, near the entrance of the port 
of Gijon, in the province of Oviedo, 
on the north coast of Spain. 

The height of the light is 170 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and it will 
be visible from the deck of a ship from 
10 to 12 miles in clear weatiier. 

The position of the light tower is 
in lat. 43° 35’ 13/7 north; longitude 
5° 37! 46'' west of Greenwich. 

By order of the Lighthouse Board : 

Tuornton A. JENKINS, 
Secretary. 
Treasury Department, i 
Office L. H. Board, Aug. 6, 1855. 


Boston Harsor, Mass.—Notice is 
hereby given that on or about the Ist 
of September next, the Nun buoy now 
on Harding’s Ledge, off the entrance 
to Boston Harbor, will be removed, 
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and an iron Bell boat, painted black, 
with the words “ Harding’s Ledge,” 
in white letters, on both sides, will be 
placed in its stead. 

The bell will be sounded by the 
action of the sea. 

By order of the Lighthouse Board: 

C. B. H. Catpwe Lt, 
L. H. Inspector, 2d District. 
Boston, August 22, 1855. 


Newsuryprort Harzor, Mass.— 
A nun buoy of the third class, painted 
black and white perpendicular stripes, 
has been placed in five fathoms water, 
at low tide, off Newburyport Bar, the 
west light bearing W. by S., distant 
2,267 yards. Vessels bound in over 
the bar, should bring this buoy in 
range with the west light, an] run for 
it. This course will carry them . ver 
in seven feet at low water. 

The eastern light has been extin- 
guished, and in its stead a small bug 
light has been lighted, In running in 
at night, the bug light and the west— 
ern light must be brought in range. 

When over the bar, and half way 
to the shore, there will be found a 
spar buoy, painted black, to be left on 
the port hand. Then the course is 
N. W. 3-4 W., up past a buoy in 
mid—channel, painted black and white 
perpendicular stripes, to the red buoy 
on Black Rocks, when it is W. 3-4 
S.; passing a buoy off Joppa Flats, 
painted black, to be left on the port 
hand, and a red buoy on Joe Noyes’ 
Point, to be left on the starboard hand 
to the upper mid—channel buoy, paint- 
ed black and white perpendicular 
stripes; thence between the two piers 
up to the anchorage. These piers 
are near the city. 

By order of the Lighthouse Board: 

C. H. B. CanpwELtL, 
L. H. Inspector, 2d Dist. 

Boston, August 14, 1855. 


Disastcrs. 


Steamship America, Capt. Jones, 
was totally destroyed by fire, while 
lying at anchor in Crescent City har- 
bor, on Sunday, June 24. 


Ship Water Witch, Plumber, is re- 
ported totally lost about 15th June, 
at Ypala, west coast of Mexico. 
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Brig A. H. Wass, Smith, from 
Georgetown, S. C., bound to New 
York, on the 23rd of July went to 
saa, and about 8 o’elock that night 
the hold was discovered to be on fire, 
which increased so that at half past 
_ nine o’clock the flames broke out un- 
derneath the wheel, when the captain 
and crew had to abandon her. 


Brig Marcellus, hence from Port- 
au-Prince, was wrecked on the N. E. 
point of the island of Inagua, on the 
night of the 3rd of July. 


Brig Aurora, [supposed from New 
York or Newark for Boston] went 
ashore on the bars off Chatham new 
harbor, no date, and will be lost, 


Barque Hecla, of and from New 
York, went ashore in White Oak 
River, Georgia, about Ist of July, 
bilged, and became a total loss. 


Barque Velocity, hence 23d June, 
with an assorted cargo, including 7 
tons of powder, at Santa Martha, was 
totally destroyed by fire 11th July, 


Barque Recovery, at Quebec, re- 
ports:—May 22d, took the captain 
and crew of the Paquita, of Bilboa, 
Capt. Gabriel de la Sierra, from Sa- 
vannah, bound to Silivia, on board, 21 
in number, with their two boats, the 
P. being in a sinking condition, having 
been in contact with an unknown 
vessel on the 21st. 

Schr. Groveland, from Boston, was 
destroyed by fire at St. John, N. B., 
29th July. 


Schr. Kate Kinney, Messick, from 
a port in Georgia for this port, was 
totally lost, no date or place given, as 
we learn by a letter from the captain 
dated at Philadelphia. 


Ship Cavalier, before reported 
ashore on Grand Menan, cannot be 
got off, and will be a total joss, 

Extract from a letter dated Rio Ja- 
neiro, June 22d:—‘The captain, crew 
and passengers of the brig Waitstill, 
from your port to Rio Grande, have 
just arrived here by land. The brig 
having sprung a leak under a heavy 
gale, in about lat. 30 S., endeavored 
to reach this port, but the leak gained 
fast upon the pumps, and all on board 
were obliged to abandon her. She 
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went down in about half an cea oycavusa Gekvnee’ Ace 
after the erew left her. 


A French barque, from St. Domin- 
go for France, was cast away on At- 
woed’s Key, Bahamas, July 14th. 
Captain and crew saved; vessel and 
cargo a total loss. 

Amsterdam, July 20th.—Am. bar- 
que Mary Hannah, Beattie, from Mo- 
bile to Hamburg, was wrecked at 
Rottum 15th July. 


Brig Baltic, from Nassau, N. P., 
arrived at this port 8th inst., has the 
captain and crew on board of the Fr. 
barque Juanita, from Port-au-Prince 
for Havre, which vessel was cast 
away on Somanon Key. 


Schr. Emma, from this port for 
Central America, was totally lost on 
the Caicas Reef, 19th June. Ad 
hands saved and taken into Turk’s 
Islands. ; 


Barque Mary Anna, Beattie, from 
Mobile for Hamburg, wrecked at Rot- 
tum, left Mobile about June 25th. 


Ship Sooloo, Whiting, from New 
York, was wrecked May 1}th on a 
sinker reef off Anamabeo Point, 
west coast of Sumatra, and sunk 
next day in seven fathoms water, with 
full cargo of pepper on board. 


Br. Barque Bercaldine, at this port 
from Cartagena July 26th, sailed in 
company with brig Ohio for New 
York, and on the 28th saw her 
again in distress, leaking very badly 
having sprung a leak same day ina 
gale from N. E.; took off the captain 
and erew. The vessel soon after 
foundered. 

Clipper ship Lightfoot, of New 
York, from London March 19th, for 
Caleutta, arrived at Sand Heads June 
21st, with loss of all her topmasts 
in a whirlwind, and for want of a 
steamer, was wrecked near Saugor 
Anchoring Buoy June 19th, and be- 
came a total loss. 

The Providence Journal of the 28th 
says :—We learn from Capt. John D. 
Northam, agent of underwriters, that 
schr. Judith Ward, of Tremont, Me., 
from an Eastern port for Richmond, 
Va., sprung a leak 12th, about 15 
miles east of Block Island. The leak 
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continuing to increase, she bore away 
for Newport, and at 2 o’clock in the 
morning of 13th, when about 5 miles 


south of the Light Ship on Brenton’s 


Reef, she sunk. 


Brig Aurora, from Roundout for 
Boston, went ashore night of 2nd of 
August, on the bars off Chatham new 
harbor, and remained afternoon of 3d 
full of water; and being an old ves- 
sel, it is thought she will be lost. 


Capt. Fox, of schr. Hannah Snow, 


. Writes from Canso, under date of July 


20th, that the schr. is lost. 


Brig John Gutenberg, for Boston 
from New York, went ashore after- 
noon of 9th August, on the Sow and 
Pigs, during a fog. She had bilged, 
and would probably be a total loss. 


Brig St. George, from New York 
for Salem, went ashore about the 


same time near the Cuttyhunk Light- 


house. She would be a total loss. 


Brig Jere Fowler, from Philadel- 
phia for Boston, was run into about 
4 o'clock morning of 6th August, in 
Block Island Channel, by brig Morn- 
ing Light, from Philadelphia for Port- 
land. The J. F. was struck forward 
of the main rigging, with such force 
as to cut her through, causing her to 
sink in about 10 minutes. Captain 
Lovejoy and crew were taken to Port- 
land by the Morning Light. 


Schr. Elizabeth, from Bangor to 
Boston, while off Boars’ Head, 27th 
August, sprung a leak and filled even 
with the rail. Crew saved. 
+e 
A Trusting Customer. 


A week or two since a decently 
dressed elderly man called at the shop 
of our townsman, Mr, Muirhead, jew- 
eller and watchmaker, Buchanan-st., 
and quictly asked if his watch was 
ready, or, in other words, if it had 
been repaired. As Mr. Muirhead had 
no remembrance at the moment of 
having done business with the man, 
he asked in turn when he had left the 
article. “Qh,” said the other, “I 
didna’ leave it in this shop, for ye 
were ower bye in Nelson-st. when ye 

ot it.’ Mr. Muirhead, “ That must 
Se been a long time ago then, for we 
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left Nelson-st. in 18838—that is seven- 
teen years since.” 

* Bat I left it wi? ye, for a’ that,”— 
said the other. | He was then asked 
for the name and number of the watch, 
which he described to a nicety, and 
on opening the repository it was 
found safe and sound. Exactly twen- 
ty-two years have passed away since 
Duncan handed it in for repair, yet he 
called for it at the end of that period 
as coolly as if he had only left it the 
preceding week. Duncan’s account 
is—Ye see, I’m a sawyer to my trade, 
and I gaed ower to America that sea— 
son, to see how things were looking, 
bfit I kent the watch would be safe 
till I cam back, but I stayed a wee 
thocht langer than I intended.”— 
Glasgow Chronicle. 


Birds and Ships. 


In an age when popular language, 
having a tendency toaffect atheistical- 
fy popular feeling and faith, deifies 
science and art, it is well to see how 
man’s fabrics are imitations of the di- 
vine work, For this purpose, the fol- 
lowing, from ‘ Household Words,” 
deserves to be read and considered :— 
“ A bird is a model ship, constructed 
by the hand of God, in which the con- 
dition of swiftness, manageability, and 
lightness are absolutely and necessari- 
ly the same as in vessels built by the 
hand of man. There are not in the 
world two things which resemble 
each other more strongly, both me- 
chanically and physically speaking, 
than the carcass and framework of a 
bird and a ship. The breast bone so. 
exactly resembles a keel, that the 
English language has retained the 
name. ‘The wings are the oars, the 
tail the rudder. The original obser— 
ver, Huber the Genevese, who has 
carefully noticed the flight of birds of 
prey, has even made use of the meta- 
phor thus suggested, to establish a 
characteristic distinction between 
rowers and sailers. The rowers are 
the falcons, who have the first or se- 
cond wing feather the longest, and 
who are able, by means of this power- 
ful oar, to dart right into the wind’s 
eye. The mere sailers are the eagles, 
the vultures, and the buzzards, whose 
rounded wings resemble sails.” 


Drm York, Ortaher, 1855. 


To Masters and Mates. 


A few years ago we had occasion 
to reflect with some severity on the 
conduct and character of a certain 
Master and Mate ofan American ship. 
They were profane and vulgar in their 
language, and brutal in the treatment 
of their men. 
names; yet the portrait was drawn so 
true to life as to be at once recognized. 
It had the desired effect. It shewed 
that Master and Mate that they could 
not, even mid-ocean, curse their men, 
call them opprobrious names, and 
maintain a belay ing-pin government, 
without being seen and heard. It 
.. made them ashamed, and disposed to 
alter their course. 

But many instances deserving re- 
buke we have passed in silence; 
partly because we had no desire to 
become public censors, and partly be- 
cause we hoped the evil might be 
reached and corrected ina better way. 

Besides, multitudinous complaints 
and grumblings against Masters and 
officers, concieved in sin and shapen 
in iniquity, we have given to the 
winds, and consigned to a deserved 
oblivion. While we have heard the 
cry of wronged or distressed hu- 


We published no } 


manity, we have had neither ear nor 
quarter for the grumbler—seaman 
or landsman. 

Moreover, Masters and officers, with 
crews unseaworthy and unlandwor-- 
thy; the veriest dregs of the grog- 
shop and the gutter; ignorant, lazy, 
and insolent; some just from prison, 
and others wronged in not being there 
instead of going to sea; with crews 
of such men, commanders have 
always shared in our warmest sympa- 
thies. Deeply have we commiserated 
their lot when thus afflicted; and have 
been disposed to make all due allow- 
ance for hard language, and hard 
usage even, extorted in this way. 

But cccasionally a statement like 
the following from a considerate, and 
gentlemanly Chaplain in a foreign port 
calls for our silence, or public animad- 
version. 

“The worst of it is, that most of the 
captains behave so very tyrannically 
towards their men, and otherwise set 
them so bad an example in absenting 
themselves studiously from all public 
ordinances, whether on board of ship, 
or elsewhere, I have had occasion to 
remonstrate repeatedly. You may, if 
you think proper, publish to the world 
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what I now state. With Capt. 
of the ship—— and Capt. of the 
ship——--, touching their utter ir- 
religiousness in general, and their 
wanton and flagrant violation of the 
Sabbath: allowing work to be done 
on board on the Lord’s day, just as on 
any other. I have remonstrated; I 
told them they were doing here what 
they would not be allowed at home, 
disgracing their country and nation: 
a point they admitted, but excused 
themselves on account of the usages 
of the country. 

But yesterday I met with a very 
unhappy specimen of an American 
Capt.: his name is of the ship--— 
now in port, belonging to Mr. —— of 
Boston. That unhappy man avowed 
himself an open infidel. His own 
statement was to this effect: “1 am an 
infidel; I believe in nothing ; I would 
as soon be a Mahommed:n as a Chris- 
tian.” In fact, he is an atheist; and 
that man was religiously educated; 
his parents—he was born in L.—-Mass. 
were, as he said, strict Baptists; and 
his mother, who is still living in that 
town, is, according to his statement, 
a pious woman, and brought him up 
in the nurture of the Lord. What 


_ Can we say to such men ?” 


Now to all such masters and officers 
we have a word to say; and, 

1. A nobler calling than yours on 
the sea, or a better opportunity to 
cultivate and exhibit “the highest 
style of man” does not exist. Better 
specimens of manliness, bravery, 
humanity, beneficence, and piety can 
nowhere be found. The above “spe- 
cimen of an American Captain” is 

» out of his element; as much so asa 
sea-lion would be among the goats of 
Mount Lebanon. The sea does not 
make infidels, but MEN, whenever and 
wherever it can get them to listen to 
its sublime instructions, 


2. As great trusts are committed 
to you, involving great responsibili- 
ties, correspondingly great expecta- 
tions are rightfully entertained of you. 


What cargoes of wealth are en- 
trusted for safe keeping to your vigi- 
lance and skill! How many valuable 
lives, awake and asleep, are put un- 
der your protection! But weightier 
and more solemn than all; how many 
characters are formed under your 
command, counsels, example, and in- 
fluence for this world and the next! 
When you assumed your present po- 
sition, you also assumed responsibil- 
ities which you cannot shake off— 
Responsibilities measureless, and end- 
less. 5; 

Rightfully then do the owners of 
this immense wealth expect much of 
you. Rightfully do the relatives and 
friends of your passengers expect 
much; and rightfully do the various 
Seamen’s Friend Societies and asso- 
ciations which are laboring for the 
social and moral improvement of sea- 
men; the many wives, and mothers 
and christians who pray for their sal- 
vation; the God who made them, the 
Savior who died to redeem them, and 
the Holy Spirit who eame to guide 
and sanctify them; rightfully do all 
these expect very much of you. 

Shall all but the Insurance Com- 
panies and those anxious fer the safe- 
ty of human bodies be disappointed ? 
Shall parents who have sent their son 
to sea, in the hope that a healthful 
discipline and a good moral influence 
exerted over the lad, would trake 
him a MAN, be disappointed 2? Shall 
the various means employed to ele- 
vate and save seamen, so far as your 
counteracting influence goes, end in 
disappointment ? 

There are on the sea—and we bless 


God for it—many Masters and Ofh- 
cers, and their number is increasing, 
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who are examples of things pure, and 
lovely, and of good report; who co- 
op2rate in every good work for the 
improvement of their class, and who 
have a professional, and honorable 
claim—not to say a moral one—on 
vour good example and influence in 
this work. 

Shall they also be disappointed ?— 
Said a retired shipmister the other 
day: and as he is one of the earliest, 
so has he been one of the truest 
friends of seamen since the present 
century commenced.- “One of the 

- greatest obstacles to the improvement 
of seamen is found in the character 
and conduct of those in command. 
»Many of them have had very little 
moral training, and not only shew no 
regard for the spiritual welfare of 
their men, but throw all their influ- 
ence against it.” 

If this be so, wel] may we appeal: 
earnestly may we appeal to them not 
to resemble those on whom our Sa- 
viour pronounced a “ Wos,”, saying, 
“ye entered not in yourselves; and 


them that were entering in ye hinder- 
ed.” 


> 


Fo Ship Owners and Mer- 
chants. 


In the previous article we have 
said an earnest word to shipmasters 
and officers on the influence of their 
character andexample. We have also 
a word to say to owners and mer- 
chants engaged in the shipping busi- 
ness. Under the various means em- 
ployed you are expecting those who 
navigate your ships to become beiter 
men. ‘To this some of you cheerful- 
ly make your annual donations. You 
regard the work of improving their 
condition and character as of great 
importance to their employers, as well 
as themselves and their families; and 
as vital to the best interests of the 
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world; and you hope, perhaps, ee 
some degree of faith, that this work 
will some day be accomplished ; that 
the abundance of the sea will be con- 
verted, and that Christ 


“ Over land, and stream and main 
Shall wave the sceptre of His reign.’’ 


But one of your ships returns from 
her voyage with a sorry report of the 
crew. Some who shipped as able 
seamen were incompetent; others in- 
dolent; others grumbling at their lot, 
and as a whole, utterly wanting ina 
desire to gratify either the officers or 
owners in making a successful voy- 
age. Some, too, as if not satisfied 
with injuring their employers, actual- 
ly stole from each other. 


A sorry report truly; and sad it is 
that such reports are sometimes true. 
No marvel that you are discouraged, 
and sometimes half resolved that you 
will try to benefit the sailors no more. 
No marvel that those especially, who 
have neither hopes nor wishes with 

regard to the moral improvement of 
seamen; who give neither time nor 
money to aid in this work, should 
raise and reiterate the report that sail- 
ors are growing worse, despite all the 
means employed to make them better; 
—that they will be sailors, and there 
is no useintrying to make them men. 
But may there not be a reason for the 
badness of that crew, independent of 
themselves? Perhaps the master took 
no more interest in the comfort and 
well-being of his men, than one of 
the granite pillars of the Exchange 
does in the doings of a Broker’s 
Board. Perhaps the mate issued his 
orders with more grandiloquence than 
grace. Perhaps the second officer 
sent after a laggard a profane oath, | 
when a good Saxon word would have 
done better. Perhaps the whole com- 
mand of the ship was austere and 
sour; making all hands feel as if in 
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a drizzling March storm from port to 
port. And if so, the crew could not 
easily be otherwise than bad. Expect 
men to be cheerful, and prompt, and 
respectful under such a government? 
They may be when there shall be a 
millennium of patience, and forbear- 
ance, and good nature, but not before. 

Experience and observation justily 
the axiom, that while bad crews do 
not necessarily make .bad officers; 
good officers very generally make 
good crews. 

So much by way of preface to the 
main point in this communication. 

We invite the attention of ship- 
owners and merchants to the matter 
of employing masters and officers, 
without a due regard to their moral 
character and habits. 


Sometimes no question seems to be. 


asked beyond, Is hea skillful seaman? 
Does he understand well navigation ? 
Is he able to make quick and prosper- 
~ ous voyages ? 
seems to be required. 

The master or officer may be sav. 

age in his nature, and brutal in his 
treatment of those under his com- 
mand. He may take the name of 
God in vain, and violate the Sabbath. 
He may be lieentious, and a living il- 
lustration of depravity; if he can 
subserve the pecuniary interests of his 
employers he is put incommand, And 
not only so, but kept in command 
long after his immoralities are known 
wide as the sea. 
_ “Tam an infidel,—I belief in no- 
thing,—I would as soon be a Mahome- 
dan as a Christian,” said a captain of 
a-Boston ship recently in a foreign 
port. 

Now would Mr. ; we came 
near speaking the name of the own- 
er—put his own sons under the tui- 
tion of such a man? If such an 


No other qualification 


avowed infidel should open a schoo] 
in Boston, would he send his sons 
there? And yet he puts the sons of 
others under his tuition on board his 
ship! 

Does not the owner know the cha- 
racter and habits of those who navi- 
gate his ship! The more is he to be 
censured if he does not soon Jearn, as 
a bad master or officer can no more 
hide his acts than the sun can con- 
ceal his beams. Life on the sea is 
life before the world. Now in the 
name of the many worthy captains 
and mates whose office is disgraced 
by having bad men installed there, by 
the owners and charterers of ships; in 
the name of the young men and boys 
placed under their command and in- 
fluence, and who are thus trained to 
anything buta virtuous and honorable 
life. In the name of the excellent 
owners and merchants who would no 
more put a bad man in command of 
their ship than they would introduce 
the yellow fever; 

Tn the name of the many who are 
laboring to promote the social and 
moral improvement of seamen, and 
whose praiseworthy efforts are thus 
measurably frustrated; 

In the name of the anxious father 
and the agonized mother who have 
sent their wayward boy to sea in the 
hope that a good discipline and exam- 
ple will make him a comfort to them 
and useful to the world, whose hopes 
are thus disappointed, and whose 
anxieties and agonies are thus turned 
into gall and wormwood; 

In the uame of all these, and of all 
that is good, we utter in the ear of 
the ship owner and merchant our 
earnest remonstrance against thus em- 
ploying bad men. If you must employ 
them, take them into your counting- 
room or into your family, where you 
may hold them in check, and in a 
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measure counteract their destructive 
influence, but do not give them com- 
mand and influence and thus make 
them a moral pestilence on the sea. 
Let it not be said of your vessel, 


“Freighted with curses was the bark that bore 
The worse than heathen to a heathen shore.’’ 


® 


Mariner’s Church, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The cut on the cover willintroduce 
an old acquaintance to many of our 
sea-faring friends—--the Mariner’s 
Church in Water St. near Walnut, 
Philadelphia. This house was opened 
for public worship on the 3d Sabbath 
in Oct. 1824; just five years from the 
date of the first religious instructions 
given to Seamen in that city. “Father” 
Eastburn commenced the work ina 
sail loft, generously and gratuitously 
granted for the purpose nearly three 
years by Mr. Jacob Dunton, On the 
first Sabbath 500 to 600 persons listen- 
ed to his impressive address from Ps, 
107: 31,32. “Othat men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness, &c.” An 
increase of interest and usefulness at 
length rendered it necessary to remove 
to the Lecture Room of the 2d Pres- 
byterian Church, where the congrega- 
tion worshipped till the present house 
was opened. Mr. Eastburn finished 
his useful course Jan. 30, 1828, and 
entered the haven ofrest to which he 
had so often and earnestly directed 
the mariner. His successors have 
been Rev. A. H. Dashiel, Rev. O. 
Douglass, Rev. C. Rockwell, and the 
present incumbent, Rev. J. B. Ripley. 
Blessed seasons have been there en- 
joyed! Blessed are the memories 
that linger about this house of prayer ! 
Of many, many a sailor shall it be 
said, “The Lord shall count when he 
writeth up the people, that this man 
was born there.” 


Extracts from the Sailor 
Missionary’s Report. 


New Yorx. 

We have before us the journal of 
each day’s labor, from the Ist of Aug. 
to the 11th of Sept., of Ola Helland, 
Sailor Missionary, ernployed by the 
Port, and American Seamen’s Friend 
Societies, to labor among the multi- 
tudes of seamen in New York. The 
report shows to our readers the kind 
of labors and suscesses of the mis- 
sionary. 

Aug. 10th.—Visited five Sailor 
Boarding Houses; conversed with 
several sailors; distributed Tracts ; 
attended a meeting in the bethel ship, 
taking four sailors with me, two of 
whom, confessing their sins, give 
some evidence of real penitence. ~ 
Wednesday, 15th.—Called at the 
Sailor’s Home, had a pleasant conver- 
sation with Br. Jones and two con- 
verted sailors. Visited eleven Sailor 


-Boarding Houses; conversed with 


some twenty sailors ; gave tracts toa 
Norwegian Sailor at a boarding house 
in O— st.; he was to go to sea this 
afternoon. Went to another sailor 
boarding house, and persuaded a 
sailor to go to prayer meeting with 
me. Went toa sailor boarding house 
in O— sv., found some fifteen sailors 
dancing ; after considerable argument 
and opposition, five went with me to 
the prayer meeting. Took a Norwe- 
gian sailor home with me and gave 
him my Danish Bible. 

Thursday, 16th.—Called on Br, 
Jones, found two of the Sailors I got 
to meeting from the dance, last night, 
and the sailor who played the fiddle, 
all getting tracts and books; being 
Norwegians, my comntrymen, they 
began to tell me in our own language, 
how they felt. Visited nine sailor 
boarding houses; conversed with 
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fifteen or twenty sailors; . called 
again at a sailor boarding house 
and invited the sailors to the Tem- 
perance meeting at the Home; to 
my joy six of them went with me to 
the meeting. After meeting, I re- 
quested them all to stap, and one who 
had atttended meeting last evening 
after much persuasion, he having a 
bruised head and black eye, said to 
me “I am going to bea Tee Total- 
er,” and six more took the pledge, the 
fiddler among the rest, and four of 
them purchased religious books. 
Aug. 20th—Met Br. Stowe of 
Boston, at the Sallor’s Home; he had 
brought in an old sailor to sign the 
pledge. In the evening he was in- 
duced to attend the prayer meeting. 
He spoke in the meeting with tears 
in his eyes, confessing his sins. He 
said, “he went to sea in 1808, served 
in the war of 1812 and in the Mexi- 
can war, and his life had been spared 
through five battles. Forty years ago 
his mother put a bible into his chest, 
but it had been left to mould; his 
mother was a christian, a member of 
a Methodist church in Philadelphia ; 
but he had neglected all that was 
good, he had not been in a religious 
meeting before for twenty years.” 
On his way from the meeting he 
said tome, “ ‘The heavy burden which 
I felt in the afternoon is gene,” and 
he professed hope in Christ. Look- 
ing up, he raised his arms and said: 


“I shall see my mother again,” and 


then looking at me, he said, “O how 
glad my Aunt will be to see me 
there.” 

Thursday, 23d—At a Camp 
Meeting. In the Swedish prayer 
meeting this morning there were 
mary people. Some calling on God 
for mercy, others rejoicing in God’s 
love. Here met at least seven lan- 


guages, speaking the praises of God. 
What a day when all God’s people 
of every kindred and tongue shall 
meet to praise him who has loved 
them and washed them in his own 
blood. Met here two sailor’s board- 
ing-house keepers, frem New York ; 
spoke directly to them of their soul’s 
salvation; found one of them had 
been a professor of religion, and the 
other was the son of a minister, 

Aug. 31st.—Visited twelve sailor 
boarding houses; conversed with a 
number of sailors; two followed me 
to the prayer meeting ; one of whom 
was a Scotch sailor. He said he 
shipped from home inan Irish vessel, 
al] Roman Catholics; they burned his 
bible; said he felt the benefit of at- 
tending meetings, and being in the 
company of good people; intreduced 
him to Br. Jones, who gave him 
another bible. 

Sept. 6th.—Attended Br. Parson’s 
Class Meeting ; conversed some time 
with the Old Man, relative to former 
days, when we labored together in 
the old Mariners Church, Rosevelt 
street; the large number of sailors 
we had seen converted, and the hope 
of meeting them again in the king« 
dom of God. 


Well Executed. 


A correspondent writing from 
Cuba, says: 

“A duel was fought recently te- 
tween two officers of the Spanish 
Army—they were both (report says,) 
shot dead.” 

Yes, if their honor required them to 
fight, it also required them to die; and 
the execution was well done. “ Shot 
dead!” Pity, for the good of society 
that such should not always be the 
result when fools attempt to fortify 
their honor with powder and ball.— 
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«“ Shot dead!” They got their desert 
as unequivocally as the midnight burg. 
lar who gets a_ bullet instead of 


booty. 
“ Shot.dead!” They have violated 


the laws of God and man; have gone 
to dishonored graves, and to review 
their code of honor at the judgment 
seat of Christ. 


———_—>+ «+ 


We most cordially give place to 
the following communication, and 
trust that it may receive its merited 


attention. Ep. 
For the Sailor’s Mag. 


Messrs. Editors: 

Acquainted as you are with the 
dangers and difficulties incident to a 
sailor’s life, [ presume that you will 
be ready to favor, by a notice in your 
Magazine, anything which will tend 
to point out the one and alleviate the 
other. 

I therefore beg leave to call your 
attention, and through you the atten- 
tion of your readers, toa work lately 
published and stereotyped in this city 
by the widow of one of our old expe- 
rienced sea captains. 

It is entitled: “A new Treatise on 
the practice of Navigation at Sea, 
containing all the detatls necessary 
to enable the Mariner to become a 
good practical Navigator.” 

I have had an opportunity of “ over- 
hauling” this work, and take pleasure 
in recommending it as emphatically @ 
book for the times. 

Tt will not he possible, in the limited 
space afforded by the pages of your 
Magazine, to give anything like an 
extensive review of this work; but 
this need not interfere with the pre- 
sentation of a brief notice. 

What I deem its peculiarities are: 

1st.—It is the work of a practical 
seaman and navigator. 

Its author, Capt. Wm. Thoms, was 
for twenty five years of his lite em- 
ployed as master in our own merchart 
marine, during which his avocation 
called him to all parts of our globe, 
and thus afforded him opportunities 
for acquiring a competent knowledge 


of all that is essential to the 
and practical navigator. 

2d.—Much that is abstruse, unpro- 
fitable and unnecessary in olden 
works on this subject, has been omit- 
ted altogether, or so simplified as to 
bring it within the range of the most 
undisciplined intellect. 

3d.—It is copiously illustrated with 
diagrams of the various cases, drawn 
with a scale of 60 degrees, taken 
from the plane scale, that is generally 
in use at sea; and such instructions 
are given as will enable the learner 
to construct his own diagrams. 

It may be remarked, en passant, 
that the maps, diagrams, &c., with 
which this work is illustrated, were 
all engraved by a daughter of the de- 
ceased; and it is believed to be the 
only work ever printed in which all 
the engravings were executed by a 
female hand. 

4th.—It contains much that is new, 
and the result of the advancement of 
modern science, e.g. Many new ta- 
bles have been introduced, with a view 
to shortening the computations. The 
author has also introduced a new 
method of his own, often used by hi 
at sea, of finding the longitude by 
measuring the moon's declination, 
which he has illustrated by diagrams 
of the meridian altitudes of the moon 
and a star, 

Many useful suggestions, derived 
from his own experience, are also 
given, which will be found of great 
service to the young navigator in 
times of peril; among which may be 
mentioned: rules for avoiding colli- 
sion at sea, which rules are recog- 
nized in such cases by courts of law. 

5th.— As a further evidence of its 
practical value and of the esteem in 
which it is held by others, it is wor- 
thy of remark, that the following tes- 
timonial was signed by: S. McKay, 
captain of the ship Great Republic, 
Alf. B. Lowber, S. 8. Erricson, Jno. 
R. Cavarly, of the American Eagle, 
and fifty-seven others, who saw the 
work in manuscript—viz : 

“We the undersigned, captains of 
ships and others, having examined 
the manuscript of a new treatise on 
Practice of Navigation, and Nautical 
Astronomy, by Capt. Wm. Thoms, 


expert 
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are of the opinion that it is the most 
simple and practical work on the 
subject we have yet seen, especially 
for the learner, who will be greatly 
assisted in obtaining a knowledge of 
the science, by the numerous diagrams 
which iilustrate the subject, and is 
particularly adapted to seamen, as it 
treats on those subjects only which 
have reference to the ship’s place on 
the ocean, (or navigation proper.)— 
Many new problems have also been 
introduced, which will be found of 
much practical value to many captains 
of ships, who may not have had an 
opportunity of previously becoming 
acquainted with them, 

We are therefore of opinion thatif 
the work is published in its present 
style, it will be duly appreciated by 
our seafaring community, and would, 
in time, be extensively used by them 
throughout this large maritime coun- 
try.” 

Sat witnesses bearing sucha tes- 
timony, cannot easily be laid aside. 

Finelly. It was the only legacy of 
the deceased to his widow and her 
children Disease seized upon the 
author while the work was passing 
through the press, and he lived just 
long enough to correct the last proof 
sheet, ere he yielded up his spirit to 
God who gave it; leaving his family 
the proceeds of his labor as their only 
means of support. Hoping this hasti- 
ly prepared and brief notice will meet 
with your acceptance, and that the 
sale of the work may be such as to 
-succor “ the fatherless and the wid- 
ow in their affliction,” | beg leave 
to subscribe myself 

Respectfully yours, 
in Christian bonds, 
A Satnor. 

P.S.—This work may be purchas- 
ed at the corner of Beekman and 
Water-sts., or at her residence, 184 
Cherry-st., two doors from Sailor’s 
Home, 


Swedish Sailor Missionary. 
Tc the Committee of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society. 
The Grace and Peace of God in 
Christ Jesus be ‘with you, now and 
forever, Amen. 
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I would with these lines inform 
the respected Committee that I still 
live and am engaged in that calling 
to which it has pleased God through 
the friends to appoint me, to perform 
the duties thereof to the utmost of my 
powers ; and God be praised for all 
his mercy shown to me and all of us 
hitherto, ast winter I was very 
sickly, but God gave me strength 
enough to enable me to travel about 
in the country. Many, who had be- 
come anxious about their souls, sent 
for me, and many parishes have been 
visited ; so that God’s word proceed- 
ed With power through the support 
and help of the Almighty. I hope, in 
consequence of this, that our little 
body, that love the Lord, have thro’ 
the spreading and preaching of his 
word, increased to a considerable 
number; I helieve about 600, perhaps 
rather more, but we are not allowed 
to number the people; King David 
sinned by so doing. But God has 
also opened the eyes of some seamen 
who now live ashore, and, praised’ be 
his name, of a Captain residing in the 
town. ‘Thus I fancy I see, that God 
who hears prayer, will answer us, 
and, through his sacred word, extend 
his almighty wings over the dwellers 
on the ocean. 


J. LinprE.tvs, 
Sailor Missionary. 


Gottland, Aug. 24, 1855. 


Aeronnt of ALoneys, 
From August 15 to Sept. 15, 1855. 


Members for Life by the payment 
of Twenty Dollars. 


Dr. Jno. F. Schenck. Flem— 
ington, N. J., (am’t ack, 
below) 

Mrs, Abby A. Rockwood, by 
Sabbath School of Cong’! 
Soc’y, Rocky Hill, Ct, 
(balance) 

Miss Emily Frederica Foote, 
by Augustus R. Street, N. 
Haven, Ct. (am’t ack. 
below) 

Capt. Simlon Hoadley, by 
Thomas R. Trowbridge, 


10 00 
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New Haven, Ct. (am’t 
ack. below) 

Capt. Holmes, by Con. 
Soc’y, Mystic, Ct, (am’t 
previously ack.) 

Ebenezer’ Denison, do. do. 

Deacon John Abernethy, by 
Cong’! Society, North 
Woodbury, Ct. 

Rev. Edwin Dorsey, by M. 
E. Ch., Frederick City, 
Md. 


Donations. 


Union 

Georgia, Vt., 

“ Con. Soc., So. Albans, 
Vt 


From 


« Union Meeting, Shzay, 
N.Y 


“ Meth. Epis’) Church, 
West Shazy, N. Y. 
“ John De Forest, Wa- 
tertown, Ct., 
“* Wolcott, Ct. 
c Laan” Terrysville, 
t 


“ Union Meeting, Saug- 
erties, N. Y. 

‘© Members of Pres. Ch., 
Malden, N. Y. 

* Ben. Tyler, Newburg, 
N.Y 


oe Presbyterian Church, 
Flemington, N, J., 


(balance) 

“ Con. Soc., Seekonk, 
Mass, 

“ Ladies’ Bethel Soc’y, 
Newburyp’t, Mass., 


for sick and needy 
seamen at Rio de 
Janeiro, 

“ Mrs. T,. B. Gillett, 
Branford, Ct. 

“ Meth. Epis”’] Church, 
Woodbury, Ct. 

“ Mrs. Elizabeth Bailey, 
N.Y 


“ A Friend, to distribute 
the Bible among 
seamen, 

“ First Pres, Ch., Morris- 
town, N. J., (bal- 
ance) 


“ Ladies’ Bethel Soc’y, 


Meeting, | 


24 00 


Newburyp’t, Mass., 


for Panama station, 20 00 
* Central Cong’l Soc’y, 
New Haven, Ct. 171 48 
“ College-st. Con. Soc. 
do., 50 31 
“ Three Little Girls in 
Frederick _— City, 
Md., Mary M. 
Shriver, 1 00 
« Emma E. Shriver, do. 100 
“ Eliz. E. Shriver, do. 1 00 
$548 94 


Receipts into the Treasury of the 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Soc’y. 


Leicester Con. Soc., 
Chatham Con. Soc., Isaiah 
Harding, L. M., 
Fall River Central Church, 
oe 1st Con.“ 
Taunton, Winslow “ 
« Trinitarian Cong’l 
Church, : 
Princeton Con. Soc., 
Bridgewater, East and West 
Societies, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., Rev. Mr. 
Bond’s Society, 
Worcester Calvinistic Ch., 
Marshfield (add’l) 
Sutton Con. Church, 
Hopkinton Con. Soc. 
Dunstable, late Miss Sarah 
Taylor to make John O. 
Bennett, Danl. G. Taylor, 
and Geo, KE, Taylor, Life 
Members, 
Ludlow Con, Soc., 
Springfield, So. Con. Soc’y, 
to make Rev. S. G. Buck- 
ingham aid Mrs, Harriet 
Buckingham, L. M’s. 
Longmeadow, Gents’ Benevo- 
lent Association, 
Longmeadow, Ladies’ do. do. 
North Wilbraham Con. Soc. 
Chlickopee 3d Con, Soc. 
Westfield Con. Soc. 
Wenham Con. Soe. 
Hamilton, Ladies of West 
District Sewing Circle, to 
make Rey. J. Mordough, 
L. M. n 
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